48                 IN   THE   WAKE  OF  THE  PEACE

English Government, however popular, could stand
up against a third bad harvest. The saying, of
course, like most of Disraeli's sayings, was meant to
be a sort of cynical epigram ; but there was meaning
in it for all that Popular suffering will always mean
political discontent, and political discontent, here,
there, and everywhere, is discontent with the existing
Government. The great Italian statesman, Count
Cavour, used to maintain that national prosperity or
national adversity was only a question of good or
bad government. Perhaps this was giving somewhat
too wide an application to a principle sound and
healthy within its limits ; but it certainly is a prin-
ciple which cannot be borne too constantly in the
minds of the rulers of men. After the close of the
great war the English populations found themselves
oppressed by poverty, by want of employment, and
in many regions by absolute starvation. Employ-
ment had, to a great extent, collapsed ; the price of
food was enormously high, and was kept high, with
the avowed purpose of enabling the landlords to
maintain their rents. Bad weather added to the
troubles; masses of agricultural labourers and of
artisans in cities were clamouring for a reduction in
the prices of grain and meat. These assemblages
led to disturbances, and to night attacks on the
houses of landlords and magistrates. In many places
the wealthier inhabitants were compelled to abandon
their houses for a time, in order to save their families
and themselves from violence at the hand of hunger-
maddened mobs. Many of the rioters were captured
and put to trial, and, according to the ferocious